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and as alien. In the course of the seventeenth century
the greater part of the land of Ireland was taken from
Irish Catholics and given to. Protestants, many of
whom came from England ; though a large part was
transferred to the estates of such 'Anglo-Irish as
adopted the Protestant interest. In the eighteenth
century the same process was carried on by a system
of penal laws which made it impossible for a Catholic
to acquire land, and broke up and subdivided such
estates as remained in Catholic possession.

Thus through successive centuries the Catholic
Irish learnt to regard themselves as under the ban of
English law, whether as Catholics or as natives ; and
when armed resistance by law became impossible,
they acquired the habit of combining to.defeat the
operation of English law. Hence came also the habit
of enforcing the decrees of these combinations by
sanctions and punishments of their own, carried out
illegally and often brutally. Increasingly, Protestants
came to regard themselves and to be regarded as a
separate and privileged race. Laws forbidding marriage
between Catholics and Protestants emphasised the
demarcation. In the course of generations, Catholics
came generally to accept their position of inferiority
as part' of the natural order. This was the more
inevitable because in the period of the penal laws,
which covered almost all the eighteenth century,
nearly all the members of Catholic noble families
sought a means of existence suited to their rank on
the Continent, for the most part by joining the armies
of Catholic States. The Catholic people became more
and more a people of peasants, with a good many shop-
keepers and a few richer merchants among them*

Thus the distinctness of the two peoples grew rather
than lessened with the course of time; and it was
increasingly a distinction between rulers and ruled*
Over most of the country, such of the immigrant
population as did not rise into the ranks of landlordism
tended to become Catholic; Tipperary, for instance, is